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a cliaractcr  for  truth,  honesty,  and  fair  dealing,  and  still  deserves  to  possess  that 
charaeter,  notwithstanding  the  revelations  contained  in  niy  “ Singiilar  Specimens 
of  the  Edinburgh  Practice  of  Criticism.”  He  admits,  that  if  my  statements 
I’especting  him  were  true,  he  would  be  wholly  unworthy  of  your  fi-iendship ; but 
he  says  that  I am  not  to  be  credited,  and  upon  that  point  it  is  that  I have  to 
address  you.  Professor  Balfour  has  chosen  to  place  om-  controversy  in  such  a 
position,  that  I must  either  appear  to  admit  the  truth  of  his  assertion,  that 
I have  dealt  dishonestly  with  his  correspondeitce,  cu'  I must  justify  my  claim  to 
veracity  at  the  cost  of  his  character  for  truth,  honesty,  and  fair  dealing.  As  he 
has  driven  me  to  this  alternative,  he  must  be  content  to  bear  the  consequences 
that  must  flow  from  an  investigation  into  tlicse  particulars. 

I copy  the  following  passage  from  Professor  Balfour’s  letter  (pp.  12,  13) : — 

“ III.  The  gravest  charge  made  against  me  by  Mr.  Griffin,  relates  to  my  declared 
intention  to  publish  a new  text-book  in  violation,  as  is  alleged,  of  a pledge  made  by 
me  to  use  the  Manual  of  Botany  for  that  purpose.  That  I gave  Mr.  Griffin  a pledge 
to  this  effect,  is  asserted  over  and  over  again  in  Ins  pamphlet.  Thus  his  fourth 
sentence  bears — ‘ when  you  agreed  to  write  the  work,  you  pledged  yourself  to  me  to 
use  it  for  your  text-book,  and  to  do  all  you  could  to  promote  its  sale.’  Again,  on  the 
same  page,  he  speaks  of  my  book  as  ‘ the  Mammal  that  you  uT’ote  for  me  for  money, 
under  the  pledge  to  use  it  as  your  class-book.’  So  also,  in  a letter  to  the  conductors 
of  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  he  says,  ‘ I asked  Professor  Balfour  to 
■wi'ite  a volume.  I offered  him  £200  for  his  labour,  and  he  agi-eed  to  the  bargain, 
accompanying  the  agreement  with  a pledge  to  use  the  book  to  be  wi'itten  as  his  class- 
book.’  And,  in  a letter  to  myself,  dated  27th  June,  1850,  (Pamphlet,  p.  19,)  he  says, 
‘ I must  recall  to  your  recollection  the  fact  that,  when  you  undertook  to  write  the 
Manual,  you  pledged  yourself  decidedly,  I think  sincerely,  to  use  the  Avork  as  your  text- 
book.’ In  another  part  of  the  same  letter  he  asserts,  ‘ the  pledge  to  use  the  Manual 
as  your  class-book  was  as  specific  a portion  (of  our  bargain)  as  the  pledge  to  Amte 
it.’  And  again,  ‘ that  pledge  was  repeated  a dozen  times  in  your  letters.’  Now,  in 
the  face  of  these  reiterated  assei'tions,  any  one  will  he  surp'ised  to  he  told,  that  neither  at 
the  period  of  our  original  bargain,  nor  at  any  other  time,  did  I ever  pledge  myself  to  Mr. 
Griffin  to  use  the  Manual  of  Botany  as  my  text-hook.'  ” 

“ Neithee  at  the  tertod  of  our  original  barg^vin,  nor  at  any  other 

TLME,  DID  I EVER  PLEDGE  MYSELF  TO  Mr.  GrIFFIN  TO  USE  THE  MANUAL  OF 

Botany  as  my  text-book  ! ” 

I undertake  to  prove  that  tliis  statement  of  Professor  Balfour’s  is  not  tine ; 
and  that,  on  tlie  contrary,  he  did,  at  the  period  of  our  original  bargain,  dis- 
tinctly pledge  himself  to  use  the  Manual  of  Botany  as  his  text-book ; virtually 
repeated  that  pledge  in  his  letters ; and,  in  redemption  of  it,  did,  up  to  a 
certain  time,  actually  use  the  Manual  as  his  text-book. 

You  Avill  obligc^me  by  referring  to  the  first  tAvo  letters  that  passed  between 
Professor  Balfour  and  me,  in  January  1847.  {See  Singular  Sjjecimens  of  the 
Edinburgh  Practice  of  Criticism,  page  16.) 

On  January  2,  1847,  I inquired  Avliether  it  Avould  be  agreeable  to  him  to 
undertalve  the  translation  of  Jussieu’s  Avork  into  English,  either  verbatim,  OR 
Avith  such  alterations  as  might  be  considered  necessary  to  adapt  the  work  for 
English  readers.  Of  these  alternatives,  he  chose  the  latter. 

On  January  4,  1847,  he  replied  thus ; — 

“I  have  long  intended  to  bring  out  a Cheap  Text-Book  for  students,  and  your  pro- 
posal seems  to  mo  the  means  of  accomplishing  this  object.  The  work  to  Avhioh  you 
allude  is  avcU  known  to  me,  and  can  easily  be  adapted  to  the  system  pursued  in 
Britain.  IiiJ^accepting  the  proposal  I shall  feel  myself  at  liberty  to  make  some 
modifications.  In  fact,  I shall  take  the  ‘ Conrs  elementaire'  as  the  groundwork,  and 
upon  it  form  my  Text-Book.” 


“ My  Text-Booiv!” — The  expression  seems  plain  enough.  When  Professor 
Balfour  wrote  this  letter,  he  either  wished  me  to  believe  that  he  intended  to  use 
the  work,  if  he  wrote  it,  for  his  Text-Book,  or  he  wished  to  deceive  me.  M liich  ? 

Certainly,  my  object  in  writing  to  a newly-elected  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  to  ask  him  to  write  an  Elementary  Course  of  Botanyj 
was  with  the  view  that  the  work  should  become  his  Text -Book ; and  when  I 
received*a  letter  in  whicli  he  said  in  effect,  “ I shall  make  it  my  Text-Book," 
I considered  that  the  Professor  .entertained  the  same  view— namely,  that  he 
intended  to  make  the  work  his  Text-Book,  and  intended  that  I should  so  under- 
stand him.  No  reasonable  man  can  give  any  other  than  two  interpretations 
to  Professor  Balfoiu'’s  letter:  he  either  intended  to  produce  a Text-Book  for 
his  own  class,  and  used  words  to  convey  that  idea  to  me  ’,  or  he  intentionally 
misled  me  on  that  subject.  The  doubt  woidd  seem  to  be  removed  by  the  ex- 
planation he  gives  in  his  present  letter  to  you,  (p.  13,)  where,  speaking  of 
his  letter  to  me  of  4th  January,  1847,  he  says: — 

“The  words,  no  doubt,  express  the  intention  I at  that  time  entertained,  to  use  the 
Manual  for  the  purposes  of  iny  class,  as  was  very  natural,  considering  it  to  be  my  o_wn 
book,  and  under  my  own  conh’ol.  In  point  of  fact,  I did  so  use  it,  and  did  ever3''thing 
in  my  power  to  promote  its  sale.” 

Yet  he  now  argues  that,  although  such  was  then  his  intention,  and  although 
such  intention  was  expressed  to  me,  [which  expression  certainly  governed  my 
conduct,]  he  is  in  nowise  pledged  thereby.  This  letter,  howeA*er,  was  only  a 
preliminary  to  the  pledge — properly  so  called. 

On  the  11th  February,  1847,  I visited  Professor  Balfoiu’  in  Edinburgh,  and  I 
then  explained  to  him  what  I wanted  him  to  do,  and  heard  his  proposals  for  altera- 
tions and  improvements  on  the  French  work.  One- of  these  proposals  I did  not 
approve  of : it  was,  that  Jussieu’s  arrangement  of  the  plants  should  be  aban- 
doned, and  the  arrangement  of  Decandolle  be  substituted.  I objected  to  this 
alteration,  on  the  ground,  that  Jussieu’s  work  had  acquired  a great  reputation, 
and  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  alter  a work  that  was  successful.  To  this  argu- 
ment Professor  Balfour  replied,  that  he  was  not  in  the  practice  of  teaching  the 
system  of  Jussieu,  and  that,  as  the  book  was  to  be  his  Text-Book,  the  altera- 
tion was  indispensable,  for  the  book  would  not  otherwise  suit  his  pupils.  Upon 
tliis,  I M'ithdrew  my  objection,  and  the  alteration  was  made. 

On  this  point,  and  on  all  the  points  that  were  discussed  between  us  at  this 
interview,  there  was  no  reserve  whatever  as  to  the  destination  of  the  work — “/ 
shall  make  it  my  Text-Book;  I shall  modify  it  for  that  purposed  Such 
were  Professor  Balfour’s  declarations — promises — p)ledges. 

It  was  at  this  interview  that,  after  the  constitution  of  the  volume  was  agreed 
on,  I offered  to  pay  Professor  Balfour  two  hundred  pounds  for  his  labour ; to 
which  terms  he  agreed. 

If  Professor  Balfour  had  on  this  occasion  stated  his  intention,  or  if  he  had  given 
the  least  hint  of  his  having  any  intention,  not  to  use  the  work  as  his  Text-Book,  I 
should  have  closed  the  negotiation  at  once,  making  him  no  offer.  But  his  written 
desire  of  Jan.  4th,  and  his  express  promise  at  the  interview  of  Feb.  11th,  to  make 
the  book  his  Text-Book,  induced  me  to  believe  that  he  meant  hona  fide  to  do 
so,  and  this  belief  influenced  my  offer  of  payment.  If,  when  he  wrote  and 
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tiilked  of  making  the  book  his  Text-Book,  he  did  not  intend  to  do  so,  then  he 
wilfully  deceived  me.  If  he  did  intend  to  do  so,  then  his  present  declaration, 
“ that  neither  at  the  period  of  our  original  bargain,  nor  at  any  other  time,  did 
I ever  pledge  myself  to  Mr.  Griffin  to  use  the  Manual  of  Botany  as  my  Text- 
Book,”  is  untrue.  A man  of  honour  is  certainly  pledged  to  fulfil  a voluntary 
and  deliberate  promise,  made  on  a subject  that  fonned  an  important  portion  of  a 
bargain.  I promised  to  pay  him  two  hundred  pounds,  and  I paid  it.  He 
engaged  to  write  a book  and  to  use  it  as  his  Text-Book^  and  he  evades  per- 
fonnance  of  his  part  of  the  bargain  under  the  pretence  that  he  is  not  pledged  to 
fulfil  his  promise.  In  the  humble  grade  of  society  in  which  publislicrs  move, 
men  who  make  promises  in  matters  of  business  consider  themselves  pledged  to 
perform  them ; but  in  the  transcendental  regions  of  the  Edinburgh  botanical 
world,  a different  morality  seems  to  prevail. 

As  Professor  Balfom*  does  not  scruple  to  attribute  to  me  “ an  almost  unequalled 
skill  in  garbling  correspondence,”  he  will  probably  hesitate  as  little  to  attribute 
to  me  an  equally  unequalled  degi'ee  of  skill  in  mis-stating  the  terms  of  a verbal 
agreement.  It  happened  unfortunately  for  me,  that  no  third  person  was  present  at 
our  interview,  and  that  no  written  accoimt  of  it  was  made  at  the  moment.  The 
credit  that  is  due  to  our  respective  statements,  contradictory  as  they  are  of  one 
another,  must  therefore  be  estimated  by  other  evidence  than  the  mere  affirmations 
of  the  parties,  -and  as  a tree  is  judged  of  by  its  fruits,  the  nature  of  the  bargain 
that  was  made  between  Professor  Balfour  and  me,  must  be  judged  of  by  the 
conduct  which  that  bargain  induced.  I shall  proceed  to  show  that  Professor 
Balfour’s  subsequent  conduct  ivas  in  accordance  ivith  the  supposition  that 
my  version  of  the  intervieiv  is  the  true  one. 

I quote  the  following  evidence  from  Dr.  Balfour’s  letters,  the  proper  under- 
standing of  which  may  be  facilitated  by  a few  remarks. 

My  agreement  with  him,  made  on  the  11th  February,  1847,  was  only  to  come 
into  operation  if  I should  succeed  in  buying  the  cuts  of  Jussieu’s  Manual  from 
the  French  publisher.  This  uncertainty  was  the  origin  of  the  omission  to  make 
a written  agreement  at  the  time  of  making  the  bargain.  On  the  25th  Feb.,  the 
French  publisher  informed  me  that  a translation  of  Jussieu  was  akeady  in  exis- 
tence, and  that  he  had  referred  the  author  of  it  to  me.  On  the  7th  April  I 
wrote  to  Professor  Balfour,  informing  him  that  I had  purchased  the  cuts,  mid 
begging  him  to  proceed  with  the  work.  The  author  of  the  translation  wrote  to 
me  on  the  8th  April,  and  I declined  to  agree  with  him,  in  consequence  of  ray 
previous  bargain  with  Professor  Balfour.  In  the  spring  of  1848,  when  Professor 
Balfour’s  work  was  to  have  been  ready,  he  had  only  finished  about  half  of  it. 
Knowing  that  the  rival  translation  was  in  preparation,  I was  anxious  to  have 
our  work  finished.  Professor  Balfour,  however,  stopped  in  the  middle,  insisted, 
(much  against  my  wishes,)  upon  having  the  early  pai'ts  of  the  work  delivered  in 
fragments  to  his  pupils,  and  put  off  finishing  it  till  the  following  winter.  The 
consequences  to  me  were,  that  I had  a great  number  of  books  rendered  imper- 
fect, that  tlie  half-printed  book  lay  dormant  a year,  and  that  the  rival  transla- 
tion came  first  into  the  market.  These  particidars  will  explain  some  of  tlie 
remarks  in  the  Professor’s  lettei’s. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  PROFESSOR  BALFOUR’S  CORRESPONDENCE. 

18i7,  April  19iA. — “ I shall  set  about  the  Text-book  immediately,  and  hope  to  have 
all  ready  before  next  winter.” 

1847,  December  11th. — “ I am  busy  with  the  work,  and  I hope  to  have  the  whole 
of  ‘Structure’  and  ‘Physiology’  ready  by  the  beginning  of  January.  The  work 
must  be  ready  by  ^[ay,  if  it  is  to  sell  at  all  this  season.  All  my  pupils  want  it.” 

1848,  Apnl  V)th. — “ I think  that,  with  the  view  of  securing  a sale  among  my 
pupils  this  session,  you  should  get  the  part  containing  the  Organs  of  Nutrition  and 
the  Nitritii'e  Functions^  (which  I trust  will  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  month,) 
put.  up  in  a paper  cover,  and  sold  as  a first  instalment.  You  may,  if  you  think  right, 
restrict  the  sale  to  my  pupils.” 

1848,  April  l\th. — “I  could  get  several  hmidred  copies  of  Part  I.  sold  in  May 
and  June,  if  you  listened  to  my  proposal  to  allow  the  work  to  come  out  in  that  way.” 

1848,  Apnl  18<A. — “ I still  wish  that  I could  get  a part  of  the  work  for  my  own 
pupils  by  the  second  week  in  May.” 

1848,  April  l^th. — “If  the  book  does  not  appear  till  June,  it  is  too  late  for  my 
pupils  this  year.  They  must  have  books  in  their  hands  in  May,  to  foUow  the 
Lectures.  1 think  Griffin  is  wi'ong  in  not  allowing  me  to  have  a Fart,  for  my  own 
Pupils  only,  in  May.  He  wall  lose  the  sale  of  200  copies.” — Extract  from  a Letter  from 
Professor  Balfour  to  the  Printer  of  the  Manual. 

1848,  May  Ath. — “ I hope  that  it  is  all  arranged  that  the  first  Part  of  the  book,  as 
far  as  the  end  of  the  Nutritive  Organs,  w'ill  be  given  to  my  pupils  separately.  They 
are  all  waiting  for  it,  and  the  sooner  it  is  ready  the  better.  I told  them  that  they 
might  expect  it  in  ten  days.  Make  arrangements  for  having  it  put  into  covers,  and 
sold  here  by  the  booksellers  as  soon  as  possible.  1 have  a lai’ge  class,  and  the 
publisher  may  expect  a good  sale.  He  should  fix  the  price  a little  above  the  third  of 
the  book,  so  as  to  ensure  the  sale  of  the  rest  at  a low  price.”' — Letter  from  Professor 
Balfour  to  the  Printer  of  the  Manual. 

1848,  May  Qth. — “ The  plan  yon  propose  will  suit  mj’’  class.  I should  like  to  have 
the  first  Part  out  next  week.  All  my  pupils  are  waiting  for  it.” 

1848,  June  1th. — “ I do  not  see  that  it  can  do  any  harm  to  allow  a Part  to  be  issued 
as  far  as  printed,  at  the  beguining  of  next  w'eek.  It  may  do  good  to  my  pupils,  and 
can  do  no  injury  to  you.” 

1848,  Oct.  2d. — “I  don't  think  that  there  will  be  much  loss  by  imperfect  copies. 
All  my  pupils  who  took  the  first  Pail  will  take  the  second.” — [Nearly  fifty  of  them 
did  not. — J.  J.  G.] 

1848,  Dec.  iWi. — “ I am  working  daily,  however,  and  I shall  do  all  I can  to  com- 
lete  the  work  soon.  I must  have  the  book  complete  for  my  pupils  in  spring.” 

I now'  come  to  a letter  dated  19th  March,  1849,  of  which  Professor  Balfour 
says  in  his  letter  to  you,  (p.  5,)  I have  made  a very  unfair  use,  meaning,  I 
presume,  to  instance  my  quotation  from  this  letter,  as  one  of  the  specimens  of 
my  ^'-almost  unequalled  skill  in  garbling  correspondence.''''  This  letter  of 
March  19th  contains  Professor  Balfour’s  recollection  of  what  occurred  at  our 
interview  of  11th  Febniary,  1847.  It  is,  therefore,  important. 

1849,  March  \^th. — “ I am  not  a little  astonished  at  the  contents  of  your  letter, 
and  at  its  tone.  Li  tlm  bargain  which  I made  with  you  verbally,  I never  contem- 
plated giving  up  the  copyright  of  my  work  for  the  siun  of  £200.  You  recollect 
surely,  that  -when  you  suggested  that  I should  make  it  a translation  of  Jussieu’s  work 
I objected,  in  the  same  way  as  Dr.  Fleming  did,  when  you  con.sulted  him  about  a 
geological  manual.  I told  you  that  I would  make  the  work  my  own  Text-Book,  and 
that  I would  arrange  [i<]  in  the  way  I thought  best  for  the  ymrpose  of  teaching.  I also 
mentioned  that  additional  w'ood-cuts,  besides  those  of  Jussieu,  would  be  required.  To 
all  these  conditions  you  agreed;  and  I remarked  that  you  distinctly  stated,  that  in 
the  event  of  a second  edition,  a new  bargain  w’ould  require  to  be  made.  Had  I con- 
templated giving  up  the  copyright  I would  have  made  a different  airangement,  and 
would  never  have  left  myself  at  your  mercy  in  regard  to  the  work  which  I intended 
should  be  my  own  Text-Book.” 

The  sentence  wlucli  Dr.  Balfour  says  is  twisted  and  used  very  unfairly  is  the 
one  that  I have  printed  in  italics.  It  contains  his  distinct  admission,  that  at 
our  interview,  lield  on  the  11th  February,  1847,  to  decide  on  the  composition  of 
tlic  woik  and  the  terms  of  payment,  he  did  agree  to  make  the  work  m.s  own 
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Text-Book,  which  agreement  was  no  doubt  meant,  at  tlie  time  it  was  made, 
to  aiFect  the  terms  of  payment  which  I was  then  to  propose,  and,  in  fact,  the 
agreement  to  use  the  work  as  his  Text-Book,  did  so  atFect  my  offer,  and  entitles 
me  to  claim  the  performance  of  his  promise. 

With  regard  to  my  alleged  garhling  and  twisting  of  the  correspondence,  and 
the  making  an  unfair  use  of  it,  I beg  to  state  that  the  above  quotation  is 
copied  word  for  word  from  the  original  letter  that  I received  from  him.  In 
Dr.  Balfoiu’’s  version  of  this  letter,  given  in  his  letter  to  you,  (p.  5,)  he 
represents  the  words  I quote  in  italic  to  be  the  last  clause  of  a compound 
sentence,  commencing  with  tlie  word  and.  This,  howcvci’,  is  an  embellishment 
of  his,  for  the  word  and  is  not  contained  in  the  original  letter,  and  the  sentence 
is  perfectly  correct  as  I quoted  it.  In  reply  to  Professor  Balfoiu’s  charges  against 
me  of  garbling  (p.  2),  using  unfairly  ('p.  5),  misrepresenting  (p.  13),  and 
twisting  (p.  14,)  his  correspondence,  I offer  to  produce  the  original  letters,  and 
to  justify  every  quotation  that  I have  made  from  them. 

In  Professor  Balfour’s  pamphlet,  (p.  14,)  where  he  accuses  me  of  twisting 
this  particular  quotation,  he  says,  “ the  expressions  were  used,  (as  the  context 
shows,)  not  as  a pledge  to  him,  but  as  stating  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  I 
necer  contemplated>  giving  up  the  copyright  of  the  Manual.'^ 

It  is  however  evident,  that  if  this  sentence  was  not  used  by  Professor  Balfour 
in  1849  as  a pledge,  it  was  used  then  as  his  recollection  and  admission  of  a 
pledge  that  he  had  given  in  1847,  at  the  time  wdien  we  made  our  verbal  bargain. 
This  admission,  in  conjunction  with  the  other  evidence  that  I now  place  before 
you,  prove,  incontestably,  that  a part  of  our  original  bargain  was,  that  the  work 
to  be  produced  was  to  be  used  as  Professor  Balfour's  Text- Book.  Whether  it  is 
called  & prwnise.,  a bargain^  an  agreement.,  or  ix  pledge,  matters  little:  the  fact 
is,  that  he  gave  me  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  work  was  to  be  his  Text- 
Book.  He  did  so,  either  to  inform  me  what  I was  to  expect  to  receive  for  my 
money,  or  to  deceive  and  trick  me.  Whether  he  acted  in  good  faith  or  in  bad 
faith,  must  be  judged  of  by  his  subsequent  conduct. 

After  the  10th  March,  1849,  when  Professor  Balfour  first  claimed  both  the 
money  and  the  copyright,  his  correspondence  is  mainly  occupied  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  copyright  question  ; intermixed  with  which,  however,  are  expres- 
sions of  his  views  respecting  the  use  of  the  Manual  as  his  Text-  Book.  For 
example,  he  says; — 

1849,  April  3c?. — “ I also  think  it  light  to  assure  you,  that  it  is  my  full  intention 
honestly  to  promote  the  sale  of  the  hook,  not  onlj'-  by  using  it  as  my  ow’ii  text-book, 
but  by  endeavouring  to  get  my  friends  to  recommend  it.” 

This  is  another  quotation  that  Dr.  Balfour  says  (letter,  p.  15)  is  garbled 
to  make  it  infer  the  pretended  pledge.  He  gives  (p.  6)  another  version  of  it, 
differing  from  this  by  only  one  w'ord,  {tell  instead  of  assure,)  but  my  quotation 
agrees  with  the  letter  that  was  sent  to  me,  and  his  version  does  not. 

Blit  Professor  Balfour  argues  now  (letter,  p.  15,)  that  his  proposal  to  use  the 
Manual  as  Ills  own  Text-Book,  ^vas,  on  the  3d  April,  1849,  a novelty — as  if  no 
such  proposal  had  ever  been  made  previously! — and  that  it  was  then  made, 
only  as  part  of  a proposal  to  induce  me  to  abandon  my  claim  to  the  copyright ; 
whcicas,  my  statement  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  promise  to  use  the  Manual  as 
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his  Text-Book,  was  distinctly  made  on  the  11th  Feb.,  1047,  and  was  part  of 
the  barg-aiu  for  which  I paid  him  £200. 

This  same  letter  of  3d  April,  1019,  contains  other  statements  that  deserve 
a short  reply,  as  1 am  discussing  cpicstions  of  veracity  : for  example — 

“ The  proposal  to  pi'int  a text-book  for  my  class  was  my  own,  and  you  gave  in  to 
it,  oftering  the  same  sum  which  yovi  had  done  for  a translation.  Moreover,  you  pro- 
posed to  print  a large  edition  of  3000.” — Letter^  p.  15. 

Both  these  statements  are  untrue.  I did  not  offer  him  first  the  sum  of  £200 
for  a translation,  and  afiterwards  the  same  sum  for  his  text-book.  In  his  first 
letter  of  4th  Jan.,  1847,  he  proposed  “ his  text-hook.'''  I had  not  then  seen 
him  on  the  subject,  nor  made  him  any  written  offer,  nor  was  any  thing  said 
a'bout  till  our  meeting  of  11th  Feb.,  1847 — that  meeting  at  which  he 

admits  he  told  me,  that  he  would  make  the  work  his  own  text-book.  Finally,  I 
did  not  propose  to  print  3000  copies  of  the  Manual,  nor  did  I print  that 
number. 

I proceed  with  extracts  from  the  Professor’s  letters:  — 

1849,  April  9th. — “I  have  already  told  you  explicitly,  that  I cannot  part  with  the 
copyright  of  my  book,  and  to  this  determination  I must  adhere,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  supposed  pecmiiary  benefit,  as  that  I might  have  the  entire  control  of  my 
Text-Book.” 

1849,  Ape'll  19th. — “ As  my  Class  meets  on  the  1st  May,  and  as  my  Text-Book 
requires  to  be  in  the  hands  of  students  by  that  time,  I hope  the  printer  will  take  care 

to  have  copies  with  the  booksellers  immediately The  Medical 

Examinations  begin  on  the  23d.  The  book  should  have  been  in  the  hands  of  intend- 
ing graduates  before  that  time.” 

Professor  Balfour  states  (Pamphlet,  p.  14,)  that  it  is  sufficiently  proved  that 
I did  not,  even  so  late  as  March,  1849,  suppose  that  he  had  come  under  any 
obligation  to  me  to  use  the  Manual  as  his  Text- Book.  His  proof  consists  in 
a New  item  in  a Contract  which,  on  the  28th  March,  1849,  I proposed  that  he 
should  enter  into,  namely  : — 

“ 4.  You  agree  to  bring  up  every  addition  [my  copy  of  the  proposal  reads 
Edition.^  J.  J.  G.,]  of  the  Text-Book  to  the  state  of  the  Science  at  the  time  of 
its  publication,  and  to  write  or  use  in  teaching  no  other  text-book.” 

Now,  my  explanation  of  this  clause  is,  that,  instead  of  a New  item  in  a Con- 
tract^ it  was  proposed  by  me  as  an  item  in  a New  Contract.  1 had,  at  the 
period  refeiTed  to,  discovered  the  danger  of  transacting  business  with  Professor 
Balfour  without  a legal  Contract,  and  I therefore  fonnally  proposed  one  for  his 
adoption.  It  related  to  all  the  points  in  dispute  betw'een  us.  It  was  written 
hastily  on  the  28th  March,  1849,  in  reply  to  a letter  from  him  dated  Edinburgh, 
27th  March,  1849,  in  which  letter  he,  for  the  first  time,  hinted  at  the  possi- 
bility of  his  bringing  out  a new  Text- Book  for  his  class.  To  check  this  danger, 
I proposed  the  clause  referred  to.  It  was  not  a neio  thing  that  was  proposed, 
but  a new  security.  Of  course.  Professor  Balfour  refused  to  execute  the  proposed 
contract.  He  is  averse  to  “ pledges.” 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  follow  Professor  Balfoiu-  through  all  the  special 
pleading  by  which  he  endeavours  to  make  out  that  he  never  pledged  himself  to 
use  the  Manual  of  Botany  as  his  Text-Book.  The  admitted  facts  and  the 
circumstantial  evidence,  that  I submit  to  you,  prove  that  he  deliberately 
imOMTSED  to  do  so ; that  he  80  si'Oke  Am>  acted  as  to  make  me  uelieve 
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that  he  would  do  so ; that  I agreed  to  pay  him  a large  sum  in  con- 
sideration OF  SUCH  PROMISES  ; that  he  actually  did  irsE  the  Manual  as  his 
Text-Book ; and  that  I paid  him  the  full  sum  agreed  on.  Of  all  these 
facts  I have  presented  evidence  that  is  incontrovertible.  I am  therefore  entitled 
to  expect  the  performance  of  his  promise,  and  when  lie  professes  to  have 
given  no  pledge  to  me  on  this  point,  he  merely  quibbles  upon  the  meaning  of 
tlie  word  pledge,  the  nature  of  wliich  quibble  I shall  now  explain. 

In  the  Professor’s  letter  to  you,  he  quotes  (pp.  17, 18,)  a letter  from  me  to  his 
solicitor,  Mr.  Bayley,  and  that  gentleman’s  reply.  Both  letters  are  given  cor- 
rectly, but  I repeat  them  here  for  the  sake  of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  the 
Professor’s  letter. 

Mr.  Griffin  to  Mr.  Bayley. 

London,  lltli  April,  1850. — Sir,  I have  received  yom’  letter  of  the  8tb.  1 should 
have  paid  the  £200  at  once,  but  have  heard  from  Edinburgh  that  Dr.  Balfour  had 
advised  Messrs.  M‘Lachlan  & Stewart,  the  booksellers,  not  to  lay  in  a stock  of  the 
Manual  of  Botany,  it  not  being  his  intention  to  use  it  in  his  class. 

“ I presume  it  is  not  Dr.  Balfour’s  intention  to  depart  from  his  engagement  to  use 
the  book  as  a Class-Book,  and  to  promote  its  sale.  On  hearing  from  you  to  this 
effect,  I will  at  once  settle  with  Mr.  Parnther.” 

Mr.  Bayley  to  Mr.  Griffin. 

Edinburgh,  iZih  April,  1850. — Sir,  I am  favoured  with  yoiu’  letter  of  the  11th, 
which  has  surprised  me.  For  twelve  months  you  have  been  carrying  on  a corres- 
pondence on  the  simple  question  whether,  for  the  £200,  you  were  entitled  to  the 
copyright  of  the  Manual  of  Botany;  but  no  sooner  does  Dr.  Balfour,  to  save  further 
discussion,  agree  to  concede  to  you  the  right,  than  you  raise  another  objection  to 
paying  the  money. 

“ I know  of  no  engagement  come  under  by  Dr.  Balfour  to  use  the  book  in  questiou 
as  his  Class-Book,  and  most  certainly  he  will  come  under  no  such  obligation.  Such 
an  obligation  would  be  preposterous,  and  its  practical  effect  might  be  this,  that  the 
book  by  becoming  antiquated,  was  telling  one  thing,  while  the  Professor  in  his 
Lectures  was  teaching  something  else.  What  book  the  Professor  may  come  to  use 
must  depend  entirely  upon  cii’cumstances  hereafter  to  arise. 

“ But  I can  assure  you  of  this,  which  I do  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that 
Dr.  Balfour  never  advised  Messrs.  M‘Lachlan  & Stewart  not  to  lay  in  a stock  of  the 
Manual.  Mr.  M‘Laclilan  had  heard  with  gi'eat  surprise  that  Dr.  Balfour  had  never 
got  a sixpence  for  writing  the  book,  and  in  consequence  felt  alarm  in  laying  in  a 
stock,  lest  the  Doctor  should  cease  to  use  the  book  in  his  class.  In  ray  presence  he 
spoke  to  the  Doctor  on  the  subject,  when,  in  order  to  remove  Mr.  M‘Lachlan”s  alai-m, 

I gave  him  the  assurance  that  there  was  no  intention  at  present  to  use  any  other 
book,  and  that,  for  this  j’^ear  at  least,  Mr.  M‘Lachlan  had  nothing  to  fear.* 

‘■I  beg  again  to  repeat  the  conditions  upon  which  Dr.  Balfour  has  agreed  to  concede 
the  copyright,  and  remain,”  &c. 

Professor  Balfour  adds  the  following  observations  (p.  18) : — 

*■  It  is  only  uece.ssary  to  add,  that  after  receiving  this  letter,  Mr.  Griffin  paid  the  £200 
without  another  ivord  of  objection.  And  yet  he  now  ventures  to  assert,  (Pamphlet,  p. 
.31,)  that  it  was  ‘under  the  influence  of  promises  and  written  pledges  to  use  the 
Manual  of  Botany  as  my  class-book  ’ that  he  agreed  to  pay  mo  the,  money,  ‘ which 
my  copyiight  was  not  otherwise  worth.’  ” 


* My  friend,  Mr.  M‘Laclilan,  must  have  been  highly  amused  by  this  epistle.  His  surprise 
on  hearing  that  Dr.  Balfour  had  never  received  a sixpence  for  writing  the  l>ook ; his  consequent 
alarm;  and  the  sympathetic  attentions  of  the  Doctor  and  the  Solicitor  to  remove  his  alann  and 
quiet  his  fears,  arc  described  in  picturesque  and  moring  terms.  Mr.  Solicitor  Bayley  does  not 
inform  mo  who  created  Mr.  M'Lachlan’s  great  suiTrise  by  communicating  such  alarming  infor- 
mation to  him,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  informed  Jlr.  M ‘Lachlan  that  the  reason  why  Dr. 
B.ilfour  had  not  received  a sixpence  -was  simply  that  Dr  Balfour  had  refused  to  give  a proper 
receipt  for  the  money.  I .suppose  he  considered  so  trifling  a fact  to  he  too  horaccopathic  a dose 
fo  quiet  Mr.  M'Lachlan’.s  great  sniprisc  and  alarm. 
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The  statement  >vhicli  Professor  Balfour  lias  printed  in  italics  is  quite  correct, 
but  he  is  •wide  of  the  mark  when  he  construes  my  silence  into  a virtual  admis- 
sion by  me,  {page  13,)  that  no  pledge  to  use  the  Manual  as  his  Text-Book  was 
ever  made  by  him  to  me.  I will  explain  the  tme  reason  of  my  silence ; — 

As  I had  no  formal  contract  Avith  Professor  Balfour,  it  was  not  in  my  power 
to  compel  him,  by  legal  process,  to  use  the  Manual  of  Botany  as  his  Text-Book. 
His  promises  or  engagements  to  me,  lioAvever  numerous,  and  however  aa^cII  paid 
for,  Avere  none  of  them  in  the  technical  form  Avhich  constitutes  a legal  contract. 
When,  therefore,  his  Solicitor  declared  that  there  was  no  engagement^  and  that 
Dr.  Balfour  AA-ould  certainly  come  under  no  such  obligation^  I perceived  that, 
though  I had  justice  on  my  side,  if  Dr.  Balfour  chose  to  evade  the  fuHilment 
of  his  verbal  bargain,  and  to  break  his  promises,  I had  no  legal  remedy.  It  Avas 
useless,  therefore,  to  continue  the  con’espondence  with  his  Solicitor.  Silenced  at 
law,  I did  as  Professor  Balfour  states,  I “ paid  the  money  without  another  word 
of  objection.”  But  AV’hen  I did  so,  I was  of  opinion,  that  the  Professor  Avould 
not  venture  to  pursue  the  line  of  conduct  that  Avas  indicated  by  his  Solicitor. 
Though  not  legally,  he  was  morally,  bound  to  perform  his  promises  to  me,  and 
I did  him  the  injustice  to  imagine,  that  he  aa’Us 

“ Too  fond  of  the  right  to  pursue  the  expedient.” 

While  Professor  Balfour  denies  the  existence  of  a pledge  to  use  the  Manual 
as  his  Text-Book,  because  he  is  under  no  legal  obligation  to  do  so,  he  admits, 
that  at  our  meeting  held  11th  February,  1847,  to  settle  the  nature  of  the 
Avork,  and  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid  for  it,  he  told  me  that  he  would 
make  the  luork  his  own  Text-Book.  See  his  letter  of  19th  March,  1849. 
By  doing  so,  he  raised  the  apparent  value  of  his  commodity,  and  having 
received  the  money,  he  noAv  says  “ I gave  you  no  pledge,  I am  under  no  engage- 
ment, I will  incur  no  obligation,  to  use  the  Manual  of  Botany  as  my  Text-Book.” 

These  particulars  will  enable  you  to  understand  the  meaning  that  lurks  under 
Professor  Balfour’s  declaration  that — 

“ Neither  at  the  period  of  our  original  bargain,  nor  at  any  other  time,  did  I eA-er 
pledge  myself  to  Mr.  Griffin  to  use  the  Manual  of  Botany  as  my  Text-Book.” 

If  Pledge  is  held  to  signify  a written  Contract,  duly  signed,  scaled,  and 
stamped,  according  to  laAv,  he  is  right,  for  no  such  contract  is  in  existence. 

If  Pledge  signifies  a promise,  or  a fonn  of  Avords,  or  a series  of  actions  used 
by  him  to  induce  me  to  believe  that  I Avas  to  receive  a certain  property,  in  con- 
sideration for  a certain  sum  of  money,  then  he  is  undoubtedly  in  the  Avrong. 

Stripped  of  Dr.  Balfour’s  quibbling,  such  is  the  bare  statement  of  facts.  The 
concatenation  of  evidence  in  the  present  letter,  proA’-es  that  he  sold  to  me  the 
right  to  publish  a Avork  that  Avas  to  be  used  as  his  Text- Book.  I indiscreetlv 
trusted  to  his  word,  and  took  no  legal  security  to  force  him  to  fulfil  his  bargain  ; 
but  I hold  that  he  is  still  bound  in  honour  to  keep  his  Avoid,  and  to  fulfil  his 
bargain— just  as  I considered  myself  bound  to  pay  him  the  £200,  though  I had 
only  promised,  and  not  legally  contracted  to  pay  it.  The  law,  indeed,  permits 
him  to  break  his  AAmrd  Avith  impunity,  in  consequence  of  our  mutual  neglect  of 
legal  forms  of  contract,  and  of  that  permission  he  seems  lesolved  to  avail 
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liiinself.  Wliether  his  conduct  in  this  particular  is  calculated  to  uphold  that 
‘‘  character  for  2\uth,  Honesty,  ami  Fair-dealing'''  which  he  cliargcs  me  with 
recklessly  and  gratuitously  impugning — is  a point  which,  in  imitation  of  Professor 
Balfour,  I submit  for  your  impartial  consideration. 


1 do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  address  you  at  any  length  on  the  other  sub- 
jucts  discussed  in  Dr.  Balfour’s  letter,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  his  attempts 
to  refute  my  statements,  serve  merely  to  confirm  them.  If  Dr,  Balfour  had  not 
charged  me  with  quoting  his  correspondence  dishonestly,  I should  not  have 
replied  to  him  at  all;  but  such  a charge  rendered  a reply  necessary,  and  having 
the  pen  in  hand,  I shall  briefly  refer  to  a few  other  particidars,  simply  with  the 
view  to  show  the  credibility  of  the  statements  contained  in  my  former  pamphlet. 

It  is  now'  proved,  that  the  IManual  oilginated  in  an  application  from  me  to 
Professor  Balfour;  that  he  proposed  to  make  it  a Text-Book  for  students;  that 
he  promised  to  \ise  it  for  his  owm  Text-Book  ; that  I undertook  to  pay  him  £>200 
for  writing  the  wwk  ; that  he  wrote  the  book  ; that  he  used  it  as  his  Text  Book  ; 
that  I paid  him  the  money ; that  I offered  him  £100  to  revise  the  Second 
Edition,  and  that  he  refused  to  accept  the  offer,  or  to  revise  the  work. 

The  Professor  argues  that  the  copyright  ought  to  have  been  his,  and  not  mine, 
notwithstanding  my  payment  of  Tw^o  Hundred  Pounds  for  it,  and  he  quotes  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  prove  his  position.  But  unfortunately  for  him  he  cannot 
find  in  the  Act  the  clause  that  secures  the  copyright  of  a book  to  its  author, 
after  the  author  has  sold  it  and  been  paid  for  it.  That  is  unlucky ; because 
what  the  Professor  considers  to  be  his  due,  is  the  copyright  and  the  copyright- 
money  also. 

Another  of  his  arguments  is,  that  he  sold  me  an  edition  only.  Yet  he  does 
not  even  pretend  that  he  stipulated  for  any  period  as  to  time,  or  any  limit  as  to 
number  of  books  to  be  printed—  -an  omission  suffleient  of  itself  to  prove  that  an 
edition  was  never  the  subject  of  discussion  between  us. 

In  April,  1849,  I proposed  to  Professor  Balfour  to  refer  the  whole  matter  in 
dispute  hetween  us,  to  the  decision  of  two  arbitrators,  and  I offered  to  go  down 
from  London,  to  meet  him  and  the  arbitrators  in  Glasgow,  and  have  the  matter 
settled  off-hand.  He  refused. 

After  much  con'espondence,  I next  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  sue  me  for 
the  £200,  in  which  case  the  entire  correspondence,  and  our  respective  state- 
ments as  to  facts,  must  have  come  before  a judge  or  jury  for  an  impartial  decision. 
He  flinched  again. 

Evidently  despairing  of  bettering  his  position  by  a lawsuit,  he  took  the  £200, 
and  assigned  the  copyright  to  me.  It  now  appears,  that  even  this  was  not 
done  in  good  faith.  I had  bargained  with  the  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  for  a w'ork  that  wms  to  be  used  as  a Text-Book  ii\  that 
University.  But  at  the  moment  when  Professor  Balfour  lawfully  assigned  to 
me  that  property,  he  was  contemplating,  or  engaged  in,  measures  intended  to 
destroy  its  intrinsic  value,  by  producing  another  Text-Book  to  displace  it. 

The  excuse  he  gives  to  you  for  his  conduct,  (page  8,)  is  this ; — 

“ I was  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  protect  my  own  professional  reputation,  and  promote 
tlic  interests  of  the  science  I am  appointed  to  teach.  Tliis  1 felt  I could  not  do, 


unless  the  book,  Avhicli  avus  to  be  the  exponent  ol'  my  own  views,  and  the  guide  to 
my  class  in  their  botanical  studies,  was  entirely  in  my  power,  witli  full  liberty  to 
revise  and  re-edit  it  wdienever  I might  think  proper  to  do  so.  And  as  I had  most 
unexpectedly  found  a difficulty  in  retaining  that  liberty  in  regard  to  my  Manual  ol’ 
Botany,  I determined  to  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  it,  or  its  publisher,  but  to 
prepare  a new  text-book  for  myself.” 

The  pith  of  this  excuse  lies  in  the  last  clause,  that  the  publishers  of  the 
Manual  unexpectedly  made  it  difficult  for  the  author  to  revise  and  re-edit  it 
whenever  he  thought  proper  to  do  so.  This  statement  is  not  true.  I defy  the 
Professor  to  prove  it.  On  the  contrary,  I repeatedly  offered  to  him  the  fullest 
power  over  his  work. 

PROPOSALS  MADE  TO  PROFESSOR  BALFOUR. 

1849,  March  Qth. — “ You  shall  retain  the  right  to  make  corrections  on  the  work 
every  time  it  is  reprinted.  You  agree  to  bring  up  every  edition  of  the  Text-Book  to 
the  state  of  science  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  to  Avrite,  or  use  in  teaching,  no 
other  Text-Book.” 

1849,  April  23f?. — “ I am  ready  to  enter  into  any  fair  and  reasonable  arrangements 
which  shall  secure  to  you  a proper  control  over  the  contents  of  future  editions  of  the 
work,  and  I am  willing  to  pay  you  a fair  sum  for  your  labour  in  revising  such 
editions.  If  you  desire  any  thing  else  that  I can  agree  to  in  reason,  I shall  be  glad  to 
meet  your  wishes.  Whatever  you  may  have  to  propose,  I shall  consider,  in,  I trust, 
a fair  and  liberal  spirit,  but  I will  not  sacrifice  the  property  as  you  propose.” 

1849,  June  21th. — [In  a letter  of  proposals,  respecting  future  editions,  I offered  to 
guarantee  to  him  the  power  to  con'ect  all  future  editions ; with  the  conditions,  that 
he  should  undertake  to  keep  the  Avork  in  accordance  with  the  progress  of  the  science, 
and  that  I should  pi-int  no  copies  Avithout  subjection  to  these  regulations.] 

1850,  June  21th. — “ I have  already  offered  you  the  complete  control.  Literary  and 
Scientific,  of  your  Manual.  You  can,  Avhenever  it  is  reprinted,  make  it  Avhat  you 
Avish  it  to  be.  What  more  do  you  desire?  Is  it  money?  I offered  you  a sum  for  the 
correcting.  I said  £50.  Y’oix  demurred.  I ask  what  sum  you  seek  ? ” 

1850,  November  loth. — “ I beg  to  offer  you  one  hundred  pounds  to  correct  a second 
edition  for  us,  and  promise  moreover  to  pay  you  handsomely  for  future  editions,  and 
in  every  way  to  attend  to  your  suggestions  respecting  the  getting  up,  cuts,  <fc.''  Letter 
from  Mr.  Charles  Griffin,  to  Professor  Balfour. 

These  facts  sIioav  that  the  excuse  he  gives  for  breaking  his  promise  does  not 
accord  Avith  the  facts. 

As  to  the  Second  Edition,  he  admits  that  I made  him  the  offers  specified  in 
my  printed  letter,  page  7,  and  that  he  refused  them.  He  informs  you,  page  9, 
that  the  offer  of  April  6th,  1850,  Avas 

“ Trammelled  Avith  the  condition,  that  Mr.  Griffin  should  be  entitled  to  bring  out 
the  Avork  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  with  no  restriction  upon  the  number  oj 
copies  to  he  so  published.  To  such  an  aiTangement  it  Avas  of  course  impossible  that  I 
should  consent,  as  the  publication  of  a second  edition  of  such  unlimited  extent.,  Avould 
have  destroyed  all  likelihood  of  a third  edition  being  ever  called  for,  and  would  haA-e 
effectuallj’-  debarred  me  from  preparing  a third  edition,  if  the  interests  of  science,  or 
the  puqAoses  of  my  class,  required  it,  without  taking  off  the  piAblishers’  hands  Avhat- 
ever  copies  of  the  second  edition,  and  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  might  remain  unsold.” 

I must  check  Professor  Balfour’s  statement  on  this  subject,  by  producing  the 
original  offer. 

Mr.  Griffin  to  Mr.  Bayley. 

“ London,  April  (Sth,  1850. — Sir,  I beg  to  acknoAvledge  the  receipt  of  your  favom* 
of  26th  March. 

“ In  replying  to  your  proposals,  I must  set  out  with  the  intimation,  that  what  I say 
is  to  be  considered  without  prejudice  to  the  existing  rights  of  Griffin  & Co.,  and  that 
if  my  suggestions  lead  to  no  agreement,  no  use  is  to  be  made  of  this  letter  in  other 
proceedings.  I cannot  agree  to  j^our  propositions  as  they  stand ; but  I Avill  propose 
others  that  I think  more  reasonable,  and  Avhich  Avill  grant,  perhaps,  all  you  Avant. 

“ 1.  Tliat  Dr.  Balfour  shall  correct  the  Manual  of  Botany  for  a Second  Edition 
when  required. 
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“ 2,  That  we  pay  fifty  pounds  for  sucli  corrections,  in  addition  to  tlie  two  hundred 
pounds  already  agi'eed  to  be  paid  for  the  copyright  of  the  work  as  first  ^VTitten. 

“ 3.  That  we  shall  have  the  right  to  print  a Tliird  Edition,  the  author  to  correct 
it,  and  we  to  pay  him  a shilling  per  copy  on  the  whole  impression  of  that  edition. 

“ 4.  That  at  the  end  of  three  years,  after  the  publication  of  the  Third  Edition,  the 
entire  copyright  shall  revert  to  the  author. 

“ 5.  That  we  shall  be  entitled  to  publish  the  Second  and  Third  Editions  as  part  of 
the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Jletropolitana. 

“ This  last  stipulation  is  made,  because  we  must  have  a work  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  Encyclopaetlia,  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  forced  to  get  up  a rival  work-  This 
proposal  is  quite  as  much  for  the  author’s  advantage  as  for  ours.  You  will  perceive, 
that  with  a view  to  promote  a peaceable  settlement  of  our  dispute,  I have  now  made 
very  large  concessions.” 

This  letter  proves  that  the  condition  which  was  so  grievously  to  tram- 
mel Dr.  Balfour — the  proposal  to  print  “ a Second  Edition  of  such  unlimited 
extent,  as  to  destroy  all  likelihood  of  a third  edition  being  ever  called  for’  ’ — is  a 
whimsy  of  his  own  contriving.  I never  made  any  sucli  absurd  proposal. 

Moreover,  this  statement  about  an  infinite  Second  Edition,  is  made  in  a letter  to 
you,  dated  20th  August,  1851,  and  he  has  not  the  candour  to  admit  that  he  has 
a letter  fi-om  Mr.  Charles  Gritfin,  dated  13th  Nov.  1850,  in  which  the  number 
of  copies  to  constitute  the  second  and  third  editions  together,  is  expressly  limited 
to  5000.  When  this  last  proposal  was  made  to  him,  it  was  with  the  condition 
that  the  entire  copyright  should  be  given  to  him,  as  soon  as  the  6000  books 
were  sold.  But  he  refused  to  accept  the  ofier,  except  on  the  condition  that  he 
should  be  free  to  do  as  he  pleased,  with  regard  to  a fourth  edition,  at  the  end 
of  five  years,  whether  our  hooks  loere  sold  or  not!  notwithstanding  that, 
besides  the  gift  of  the  copyright,  he  was  to  be  paid  £l25  for  revising  the  two 
editions. 

These  particulais  will,  I liope,  convince  you  that  Dr.  Balfour  has  no  reason 
whatever  to  censure  me  for  the  ill  results  that  have  followed  his  absurd  pro- 
ceedings respecting  the  Manual  of  Botany.  I paid  him  handsomely  for  the 
original  copyright ; I speedily  sold  the  first  edition,  and  offered  him  a handsome 
sum  to  revise  the  second  edition ; I offered  to  guarantee  to  him  the  enthe  literar}^ 
and  scientific  control  of  all  future  editions  of  his  Manual,  that  he  might  always 
be  able  to  make  it  what  he  wished  it  to  be ; and  I engaged  never  to  print  it 
without  permitting  him  to  revise  it,  and  paying  him  liberally  for  doing  so.  What 
more  could  any  reasonable  author  expect  from  his  publisher?  But,  dissatisfied 
with  every  thing  that  was  proposed  to  him,  Professor  Balfour  resolved  to  repu- 
diate his  Manual — a resolution  which,  as  I forewarned  him,  (June  27th,  1850, 
Pamphlet,  p.  19,)  he  cannot  cany  out  conscientiously  and  creditably. 

Professor  Balfour  labours  to  justify  the  scurrilous  libel  that  appeared  in  the 
North  British  Aciriculturist^  respecting  our  Second  Edition  of  the  ]\Ianual.  He 
ascribes  it  (p.  24)  to  a “ friendly  reviewer,”  and  echoes  his  publisher’s  state- 
ment, that  he  is  not  responsible  for  it.  He  does  not  answer  my  question,  did  he 
authorize  it?  It  is  perhaps  inexpedient  for  him  to  say  yes^  and  impossible  to 
say  no.  I recommend  you,  as  his  appointed  judge  in  this  matter,  to  ask  him — 
Did  he  direct  it  to  be  written  ? Did  he  direct  the  circulation  of  the  hand-bills  ? 

Dr.  Balfour  appears  to  be  unable  to  point  out  a single  error  in  the  Second 
Edition  of  the  Manual,  save  that  debateablc  error,  the  transposition  of  the  Kiz- 
anths.  He  admits  that  our  editor  has  corrected  a v.ast  number  of  (1  reckoned 
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them  at  409)  errors,  and  he  wonders  that  tlierc  were  not  more  to  correct.  The 
Second  Edition  is,  therefore,  according  to  Dr,  Balfour’s  showing,  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  transposition  of  tlie  Rizanths,  a better  book  than  the  First 
Edition.  He  tries,  indeed,  to  make  out,  that  his  First  Edition  was  defective  in 
many  particulars  Avhen  first  published,  but  in  his  previous  correspondence  he 
always  assured  me  that  his  work  was  written  “ ur  to  the  j, atest  discov- 
eries.” For  what  purpose  has  he  so  completely  changed  his  estimate  of  his 
own  work  ? 

Professor  Balfour  will  not,  “ even  to  gr.itity  Mr.  Griffin,”  disapprove  of 
the  libel  inserted  by  the  “ friendly  reviewer”  in  the  North  British  Agricul- 
turist. It  is,  in  his  opinion,  a very  proper  review.  But  he  says,  (page  19,) 
“ whether  the  review  in  question  has  injured  the  sale  of  the  Second  Edition 
of  my  book,  or  whether  that  review  was  written  with  the  view  of  injuring  it, 
are  matters  with  which  I have  nothing  whatever  to  do.”  Indeed? ? ? 

This  singidar  statement  shows  how  extremely  primitive  are  the  views  that  Dr. 
Balfour  entertains  respecting  business.  While  he  is  printing  a new  Class-Book 
for  his  own  benefit,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  displacing  the  Class-Book 
that  he  sold  to  me,  he  has,  he  says,  nothing  whatever  to  do  ^vith  the  proceed- 
ings of  a “ friendly  reviewer,”  who  comes  forward  to  vilify  the  old  book,  destroy 
its  character,  and  drive  it  out  of  the  mai-ket,  which  of  course  would  make  way 
for  the  new  book.  The  Professor  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  fact, 
whether  the  re\new  was,  or  was  not  written  with  a view  to  that  end.  He  has 
no  personal  interest  in  the  matter ! Overflowing  with  amiable  simplicity,  he 
sees  nothing  wrong  in  all  this ! nothing  but  the  active  kindness  of  friends 
zealous  for  his  interest,  and  conveniently  placed  to  cover  him  with  their 
responsibility,  and  protect  alike  his  scientific  reputation,  bis  commercial  prospects, 
and  his  character  for  truth,  honesty,  and  fair  dealing. 


Quite  apropos,  while  Avriting  the  above,  I have  received  a copy  of  tlie 
'•'‘North  British  Agriculturist''''  for  17th  September,  wliicli  contains  a “ Review” 
of  my  former  Pamphlet  and  of  Professor  Balfour’s  Reply. 

The  “ friendly  reAueAver”  states  that : — 

“ As  Mr.  Griffin  has  taken  gi'eat  pains  to  endeavour  to  justify  and  explain  some  of  the 
errors  Avhich  A\’’e  pointed  out  in  the  book,  we  think  it  proper  to  I’etuni  to  this  subject, 
noticing  these  pamphlets,  although  merely  to  re-assure  our  readers  of  the  TRUTII  of 
our  former  remarks." 

“ There  can  only  be  one  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  doing  this  [i.  Q.jmblish- 
ing  the  atrocious  review  of  1th  May']  : had  we  remained  silent,  we  should  haA^e  justly 
been  regarded  as  winking  at  a deception  upon  the  public,  in  alloAving  to  pass  as  genuine 
and  accurate  a spurious  edition  of  a Avork,  which  in  its  original  state,  Ave  had  highly 
commended,  but  which  has  in  its  iiew  form  been  spoiled  and  rendered  ridicidous  by 
had  editing." 

“ It  would  be  an  uncalled  for  infliction  on  the  patience  of  our  readers  to  go  over 
in  detail  the  bolstered-up  apologies  given  in  ]\Ir.  Griffin’s  pami)hlet,  for  the  various 
errors  in  the  ncAv  manual  to  which  we,  and  other  revieioers,  have  called  attention.” 

These  extracts  prove  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that  '•'•  if  you  hray  a fool  in 
a mortar,  yet  will  his  foolishness  not  depart  from  himf  The  “ fricndl}'^ 
reviewer”  knoAvs  that  there  Avere  no  errors  in  the  book  to  justify  and  explain. 
I had  simply  to  prove  that  his  assertions  Avere  falsehoods.  After  reading  my 
evidence,  he  cooly  rc-assures  tlie  readers  of  the  North  British  Agriculturist, 
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tli;it  Ills  funuer  rcmai’ks  were  Tiiuic!  but  tliat  he  will  not  injiicl  any  eoidence 
upon  them.  The  fool  imagines  that  lie  can  hootl-M'ink  the  world. 

He  says  that  the  Second  Edition  of  tlie  manual  spurious — a deception  upon 
the  public — spoiled  by  bad  editing.  Professor  Balfour  himself  admits  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  transposition  of  the  Rizanths,  the  book  is  genuine.^  the 
same  as  he  wrote  it, — while  it  has  this  manifest  advantage,  that  above  400 
errors  that  existed  in  the  first  edition  have  been  corrected  in  the  second — the 
edition  which  tliis  immaculate  reviewer  declares  to  be  spurious  and  a 
deception  on  the  public.  Finally,  the  critic  declares  that  various  errors 
have  been  pointed  out  by  ‘•'■we  and  other  reviewers.’’’’  I have  seen  no 
reviews  condemnatory  of  the  Second  Edition  except  the  two  written  by  this  one 
man,  for  the  North  British  Agriculturist  and  for  the  Monthly  Journal  of 
Medical  Science.  I stated  in  my  letter  to  the  seven  conductors  of  the  last 
work,  (p.  28,)  that  I understood  that  both  the  reviews  had  been  written  by  one  of 
them.  That  statement  has  not  been  denied,  though  all  the  parties  concerned  have 
since  published  articles  on  this  controversy.  If  this  man  is  really  one  of  the  seven 
conductors  of  the  Medical  Journal.,  his  conduct  is  miserably  crooked.  After 
reading  my  reply  to  his  two  reviews,  he  repeats  his  attack  on  the  17th  Sep- 
tember, in  the  terms  that  I have  quoted  above,  re-asserting  the  truth,  the  justice, 
and  the  propriety  of  his  first  review ; and  yet  in  the  meantime,  he  has,  in  one 
of  his  characters,  been  a party  to  the  following  letter  of  apology.  The  man  who 
could  write  two  such  reviews,  become  a party  to  this  letter  of  apolog}",  and 
afterwards  repeat  his  attack,  is — worthy  of  the  friendship  of  Professor  Balfour. 

Edinburgh,  23  George  Street, 
12tli  July,  1851. 

To  Mu.  John  Josepit'Griffin, 

Sir. — Tlie  conductors  of  the  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  having  only  now 
become  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  your  difference  with  Dr.  Balfour,  as 
stated  in  the  pamphlet  which  has  just  reached  them,  authorise  me  to  express  their 
regret  for  having  admitted  the  review  of  your  late  pirblication. 

I have  further  to  explain,  that  insertion  of  your  advertisement  was  refused,  on  ac- 
count of  the  expression — Sham  —which  was  incoiTectly,  and  yet  plainl}’. 

applied  to  the  notice  of  your  Second  Edition  of  Balfour’s  Botany,  which  had  appeared 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Monthly  Journal. 

I am.  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

(Signed)  WILLIAM  ROBERTSON. 

I have,  in  conclusion,  to  apologize  for  troubling  you  with  so  long  a letter. 
When  Professor  Balfour  presented  to  you  his  attack  upon  me,  you  probablv 
expected  my  reply  to  follow.  It  was  useless  to  meet  such  an  attack  by  a brief 
denial  of  the  truth  of  its  assertions.  It  demanded  a doeumenlarv  defence,  such 
as  would  afford  materials  for  an  independent  judgment.  Tliis  is  what  I now 
})resent  to  you,  and  I trust  you  will  pardon  its  unavoidable  tediousness. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sin, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

JOHN  JOSEPH  GRIFFIN. 


